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II— A STUDY OF THE METRICAL USE OF THE 

INFLECTIONAL E IN MIDDLE ENGLISH, 

WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 

CHAUCER AND LYDGATE 

I. Introduction 

The object of this investigation is to make a study of 
the metrical use of the inflectional e in Middle English, 
and to ascertain, as far as possible, the relation between 
metrical apocopation and grammatical decay. Although 
a few pre-Chaucerian texts will be examined to indicate 
dialectical variations, the chief emphasis will be placed 
upon the works of Chaucer and of Lydgate. These works 
will be treated chronologically, with a view to explaining 
the linguistic conditions existing in the transitional period 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

In this brief introduction, it will be impossible to refer 
to the contributions already made to this subject. They 
may, however, be roughly divided into two classes: (1) 
the intensive study dealing with a single author, or more 
often, a single text, and (2) the less technical, more com- 
prehensive treatment which appears in the average histo- 
rical grammar. The first does not pretend to draw any 
general conclusions about the language; the second con- 
sists mainly of such conclusions. Morsbach's Mitteleng- 
lische Orammatik may be taken as typical of the latter; 
and his view may be regarded as the orthodox one. He 
has stated * that the inflectional e was treated most con- 
servatively in the South, especially in Kent, that in the 

*J 75. 
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Midland it became silent in the fifteenth century, and 
that in Scotland and the North it was silent as early as 
the second half of the fourteenth century. 

The careful scholarship of the one method has been 
combined with the broader outlook of the other in Pro- 
fessor Child's Observations on the Language of Chaucer, 2 
a pioneer work in genuine criticism of Chaucer to which 
this investigation is deeply indebted. As Professor Kitt- 
redge has said, " In this brief treatise Professor Child 
has not only defined the problems, but provided for most 
of them a solution which the researches of younger schol- 
ars have only served to substantiate. He also gives a 
perfect model of the method proper to such inquiries — 
a method simple, laborious, and exact." 3 This model has 
been followed in many subsequent linguistic studies 
(though generally extending over a more limited field), its 
first and most significant successor being Professor Kitt- 
redge's own Observations on the Language of the Troilus, 
appearing in 1891. 4 In the following section I shall 
refer in detail to my obligations to this and to ten Brink's 
Chaucers Sprache und Verskunst, both of which have 
proved invaluable to me. 

Turning from Chaucer to Lydgate, we find numerous 
monographs on individual poems, but nothing dealing 
with Lydgate's work as a whole, in any way comparable 
to Professor Child's treatment of Chaucer. The desira- 
bility of such a treatment becomes obvious when we see 
the conflicting views that are held. Steele, for instance, 
in the introduction to the Secrees (rather a slovenly and 

■ In Memoirs of the American Academy, 1863. 

'Intro, to Engl, and Scotch Popular Ballads, Vol. I, p. xxvi. 

*Cf. also J. M. Manly, Observations on the Language of the 
Legend of Good . Women, 1893 ; and H. C. Ford, Observations on 
the Language of the House of Fame, 1899. 
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inaccurate piece of work, to be sure) is impressed by the 
modernness of the language, and claims 5 that " the final 
e is rarely sounded in words of English and still more 
rarely in those of French origin." 

Schick, 6 on the other hand, in the Temple of Olas con- 
cludes that "Lydgate still pronounced the e in the main 
as Chaucer and indeed Orm pronounced it," — and that 
" Lydgate stands decidedly in point of language, as in 
everything else, on the mediaeval side of the great gulf 
that intervenes between Chaucer and the new school of 
poetry that arose in the sixteenth century." His figure 
of speech is picturesque and also significant because it 
deals with a matter of the utmost importance. For it is 
only by clearly defining Lydgate's position with regard to 
Chaucer and his successors, that we can hope to under- 
stand the linguistic conditions of the transitional period 
— the period when the inflections were being lost. 

The matter which I have undertaken to treat may, I 
believe, be resolved into three questions: 

(1) What per-cent. of e's historically justified (in each 
document) are apocopated within the line? 

(2) What are the factors determining apocope? Is 
apocope merely a metrical license, or is it in some 
way related to inflectional decay, reproducing the 
contemporary conditions of the language ? 

(3) What is Lydgate's relation, with regard to inflec- 
tional forms, on the one hand to Chaucer, and on 
the other, to the " new school of poetry which arose 
in the sixteenth century " ? 



5 R. Steele, Secrees of Old Philisoffres, p. 
* Temple of Glas, p. lxxiii. 
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II. Method 

The three questions already stated must be answered in 
the order in which they stand, and the first one is funda- 
mental : 

What per-cent. of e's historically justified 
are apocopated within the line? 

It is the purpose of this section to explain the methods 
employed, in order to ascertain the exact per-cents of 
apocopated forms. The specimen of the Canterbury 
Tales appearing at the end of this section is given as an 
illustration of the method. 

The inflectional e at the end of the line, in rime, has 
been left out of account; for such e's open up new prob- 
lems and require independent treatment. This investi- 
gation, then, concerns itself only with the e within the 
line. In each text I have noted all cases of e retained 
(that is, having syllabic and metrical value) and all cases 
of e apocopated (that is not having syllabic value) unless 
followed by a vowel or h, in which case elision naturally 
occurs. 

In the desire to avoid all unnecessary impedimenta and 
to deal with only significant cases, I have disregarded two 
large classes: 

I. All Ambiguous Cases, Comprising: 

1. Words with double forms: wil, wille; 

-self, selve; 
wey, weye; 
al, alle (irregular) 7 
cler, clere 

' Cf. Prof. Kittredge's Troihis, § 180. 
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2. Words with mute e in two successive syllables, where 
we may assume either syncope or apocope: hevene, 
owene, preterites in -ede. 

3. Words with syllabic consonants; cf. table, temple, 



II. All Cases of Syncope. 9 

Eliminating these two large categories which at best 
can give evidence of only doubtful value, I have proceeded 
to divide the remaining cases into two classes according 
to the usage of Chaucer. 

Whether or not this Chaucerian basis is arbitrary is 
beside the point. Some one standard must be taken 
by which to measure the various texts, and at present 
we understand the forms of Chaucer far better than we 
do those of any other Middle English poet. In defense 
of this method, I may anticipate to the extent of saying 
that the standard has proved adequate in all cases where 
it has been applied. 

On the assumption that all words do not lose e with 
equal frequency, I have formed two classes: Class I in- 
cludes all words where apocope is the rule; Class II all 
other words, where we may look for either apocope or 
retention. We might be inclined to seek a third class, in 
which e would always be retained; but, as a matter of 
fact, we find no group of forms and no single word which 
has uniformly withstood the levelling process of apocope. 

"If the word with syllabic consonant is followed by a word 
beginning with a vowel, the final e is silent, and the consonant is 
pronounced with the following syllable; if, however, the next word 
begins with a consonant, the extra syllable is inevitable. 

' In es, ed, en ( except in cases where en is interchangeable with e, 
as in verb inflection and a few adverbs. In such cases en retained 
is merely a variant of 8). 
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Class I has then heen subdivided as follows: 

1. Words with recessive accent. In accordance with 
both ten Brink and Kittredge 10 I find the e to 
be regularly silent in such words, 

2. Certain special words, most of them in frequent 
use. 11 

a. Pronouns and pronominal adjectives: hire, oure, 
youre, here, mine, thine, thise. 

Adjectives: none, ten. 

b. Adverbs: here, where, there, eke, thanne, 
whanne, sauf (preposition). 

c. Verbs in plural: wil, shal, mot, may, can, are. 
In imv. plural lot. 

d. Participles and verbals in -ynge. 

e. Strong preterites in second person singular. 

In determining the words which should be included in 
this class I have been guided by the combined statements 
of ten Brink and Kittredge, but, as will be observed, I 
have made certain modifications and additions to which 
my own investigations have led me. 

In Class I, exceptions only have been noted, and they 
are so few as to be negligible. The statistics, then, will 
be drawn always from Class II, which includes all words 
with inflectional e and nominative e 12 which have been 
left after the processes of elimination already described. 

In drawing up the statistics, however, one is immedi- 
ately beset by pitfalls of a metrical nature. So at the 

10 Troilus, § 133; ten Brink, § 135. 

11 Cf. t. B., § 133; Troilus, § 135. 

a In case of some words in Chaucer, inorganic e occurs so regu- 
larly that it has been included with nominative e; cf. hewe, pryme, 
suffix -hede, etc. 



outset I will indicate my treatment of four or five of the 
most puzzling metrical problems. 

1. The epic caesura or extra syllable before the esesura 
has not been admitted. When a word with inflec- 
tional e stands in the caesura, and would give the 
extra syllable in question, if the e were pronounced, 
apocope has regularly been assumed. 

2. The headless line, on the other hand, undoubtedly 
exists in both octosyllabic and heroic verse. 

3. Reversal of accent should, I think, be conceded. In 
the following line : 

That no drope ne fille upon hire breast 

there are two alternatives — the headless line, 

That no drope ne 

or with reversal of accent That no drope. The 
first seems more natural to the modern ear, but 
the second is perfectly possible. Moreover, in view 
of the fact that the accent in Chaucer's time was 
much lighter and more shifting than it is now, I 
consider it preferable to give the line its full num- 
ber of syllables. 13 If, however, the accent were 
badly " wrenched " by such reversal, I should, of 
course, regard the line as " headless." 

4. Trisyllabic foot undoubtedly occurs, but should be 
admitted only when necessary. I have never con- 
sidered the inflectional e as " retained " when such 
a retention made a foot trisyllabic. Cf. for ex- 
ample Prol. 260: 

With a thredbare cope as is a poure scholer. 

M Cf. French also, R. B. 1 : Maintes gens dient que en songes. 
5 
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The first foot, with a fared, is trisyllabic indubi- 
tably; there is, however, no occasion for making 
the last one such. Poare I should read as a mono- 
syllable and consider a case of apocope. 
5. Lydgatian type ("the peculiarly Lydgatian type 
in which the thesis is wanting, so that two accents 
clash together ") 14 has been the battle ground of 
Lydgate critics. Whether we take sides with Ber- 
gen 15 who says that some of the most effective lines 
of the Troy Booh are of this type, or with Saints- 
bury 16 who brands it as " incurable, intolerable, 
hopelessly characteristic of a doggerel poet without 
a sensitive ear for rhythm," we must admit that it 
exists and even thrives in the Lydgatian line. Oc- 
casional reconstruction will obviate a line, but 
most cases seem " incurable." 

The matter of reconstruction in cases of inade- 
quate texts is a delicate one. The best mss. of 
Chaucer convince us not only of the poet's mastery 
of metrical form and sureness of touch, but also of 
his grammatical regularity. Thus, in dealing with 
his works, I have — with the less reliable texts — 
supplied e (in brackets) whenever it is grammati- 
cally correct and metrically necessary. With Lyd- 
gate too the case is comparatively simple, but in the 
metrical romances where we have no evidence what- 
soever that the writer aspired to a fixed number of 
syllables, reconstruction becomes precarious. 

In a line like the following, Amys and Amiloun 
788 : 

That hath don min hert[e] gref, 

" Schick, T. of G., p. lviii. 

"Troy Book I, p. xiii. 

"Hist of Engl. Prose, Lond., 1906, §224. 
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the e in brackets is essential and inevitable, but I 
have rarely ventured to supply it in cases less ob- 
vious than this. Perhaps my reconstruction was 
unwarranted even here, but inasmuch as the e (to 
which herte is entitled) might perfectly well be 
pronounced, should not even the " jog-trot " roman- 
cer have the benefit of the doubt ? 

This section is too brief to deal with all the metrical 
difficulties that may arise, but the great majority of them 
fall under one of the categories above mentioned. Occa- 
sionally, to be sure, a line has been omitted as absolutely 
unreadable from a metrical standpoint ; such a line occurs 
never in Chaucer and seldom in Lydgate, but with some 
frequency in the metrical romances. In general, when 
rules have conflicted, I have tried to read the line in ques- 
tion in the most natural and intelligent way, always taking 
into consideration the peculiarities of the writer and the 
metrical structure of the poem as a whole. 

Apocopation in the First 100 Lines of the Prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales 

(Words belonging to Class I are italicized; in such 
cases the form without the e is the normal one. In the 
statistics only exceptions are noted (i. e., words with syl- 
labic e). Words belonging to Class II are also italicized, 
but are to be distinguished from those of Class I by the 
fact that the final e is always marked; e denoting e re- 
tained; ? denoting e apocopated. The figures at the right 
indicate the cases of apocope and retention in each line.) 

Ap. Bet. 

1. Whan that Aprille with hise shourea soote . . 1 

2. The droghte of March hath perced to the roote 

3. And bathed every veyne in swieh lieour 
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Ap. Ret. 

4. Of which vertu engendred is the flour 

5. Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth . . 1 

6. Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 

7. The tendre " eroppes and the yonge Sonne . . 1 

8. Hath in the ram his half(e') cours y-ronne .. 1 

9. And smale fowles maken melodye . . 2 

10. That slepen al the nyght with open ye 1 

11. So prikketh hem nature in hire eorages 

12. Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages . . 1 

13. And palmeres for to seken straunge strondes . . 2 

14. To feme halwes kouthe in sondry londes . . 1 

15. Ana specially from every shires ende 

16. Of Engelond to Caunterbury they wende 

17. The holy blisful martyr for to seke 

18. That hem hath holpen whan that they were seke 1 1 

19. Bifil that in that seson on a day 

20. In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay 

21. Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage . . 1 

22. To Caunterbury with ful devout corage 

23. At nyght were come into that hostelrie 1 

24. Wei nyne and twenty in a companye 

25. Of sondry folk by aventure y-falle 

26. In felaweshipe and pilgrimes were they alle 1 

27. That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde . . 1 

28. The chambres and the stables weren wyde . . 1 

29. And wel we weren esed atte beste . . 1 

30. And shortly whan the sonne was to reste . . 1 

31. So hadde I spoken with hem everichon . . 1 

32. That I was of Mr felaweshipe anon 

33. And made forward erly for to ryse . . 1 

34. To take oure wey 18 ther as I yow devyse 

35. But natheles whil I have tyme and space 1 

36. Er that I ferther in this tale pace . . 1 

37. Me thynketh it acordaunt to resoun 

38. To telle you all the condicioun . . 1 

39. Of ech of hem so as it semed me 

40. And which they were(n) and of what degree 1 

41. And eek in what array that they were inne 

" This is disregarded as ambiguous. In such words e is regu- 
larly syllabic before a consonant, but not before a vowel. 
"Disregarded as ambiguous. C. has double forms — wey — weye. 
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42. And at a knyght than wol I first bigynne 

43. A knyght ther was and that a worthy man 

44. That fro the tyme that he first bigan 

45. To riden out he loved chivalrie 

46. Trouthe and honour fredom and curtesye 

47. Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre 

48. And therto hadde he riden no man ferre 

49. As wel in Christendom as in Hethenesse 

50. And evere honoured for his worthynesse 

51. At Alisaundre he was whan it was wonne 

52. Ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord bigonne 

53. Aboven alle nacions in Pruce 

54. In Lettow hadde he reysed and in Ruce 

55. No cristen man so ofte of his degre 

56. In Gernade at the seege eek hadde he be 

57. Of Algezir and riden M in Belmarye 

58. At Lyeys was he and at Satalye 

59. Whan they were wonne and in the grete see 

60. At many a noble armee hadde he be 

61. At mortal batailles hadde he been fifteene 

62. And foughten for oure feith at Tramyssene 

63. At lystes thryes and ay slayn his foo 

64. This ilke worthy knyght hadde been also 

65. Somtyme with the lord of Palatye 

66. Agayn another hethen in Turkye 

67. And evermoore he hadde a sovereyn prys 

68. For though that he were worthy he was wys 

69. And of his port as meeke as is a mayde 

70. He never yet no vilanye ne saide 

71. In all his lyf unto no maner wyght 

72. He was a verray parfit gentil knyght 

73. But for to teller* you of his array 

74. His hors weren goode but he was not gay 

75. Of fustian he wered a gypon 

76. Al besmotered with his habergeon 

77. For he was late y-come from his viage 

78. And wente for to doon his pilgrimage 

79. With hym ther was his sone a yong squier 

80. A lovere and a lusty bacheler 

81. With lokkes crulle as they were leyd in prease 
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™ Riden, syncope; so not noted. 
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82. Df twenty yeer of age he was I gesse 

83. Of his stature he was of evene lengthe 

84. And wonderly delyvere and of gret atrengthe 

85. And he hadde been somtyme in chyvaehie 

86. In Flaundres in Artoia and Pycardie 

87. And born hym wel as of ao litel space 

88. In hope to stonden in his lady grace 

89. Embrouded was he as it were a meede 

90. Al ful of fresshe floures, whyte and rede 

91. Syngynge he was and floytynge al the day 

92. He waa aa freash as is the month of May 

93. Short was his gown? with sieves longe and wyde 

94. Wel koude he sit on hora and faire ryde 

95. He koude songes make and wel endite 

96. Iuste and eek daunce and wel purtreye and write 

97. So hoote he loved that by nyghtertale 

98. He slepte namoore than dooth the nyghtingale 

99. Curteis he was lowely and serviaable 
100. And carf biforn his fader at the table. 

Percentage of apocopation: 29.0% M 



Ap 



Ret. 



16 
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III. Pee-Chauceeian Poetey 

In studying the linguistic forms of Chaucer it is, of 
course, necessary to take into consideration the state of 
the language as he found it. But when we turn to the 
Middle English poetry written in the century before Chau- 
cer — chiefly metrical romances — it becomes evident, at 
the outset, that no accurate conclusions can be drawn ; the 
best that we can hope for is to detect certain general ten- 
dencies. For it is not only the imperfect condition of 
the texts and the vagueness of chronology that baffle us, 
but even more the confusion of dialects, the rhythmical 
ineptitude, and the uncertainty of accentuation, all point- 
ing to a language in a state of transition — chaotic and 
well-nigh formless. 



" The apocopation of the whole Prologue is 28.1%. 
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That apocope began as soon as Middle English began 21 
we may rest assured. It is clearly seen in the Poema 
Morale c. 1160-70 and Owl and Nightingale c. 1220 — 
both in the Southern dalect, though in these two poems it 
apparently followed no fixed rule. The words which in 
Chaucer lose e most frequently, show no such tendency 
here — a fact which convinces us that at this date in this 
dialect, the e was not regularly lost in such words. Not 
very much later, however, c. 1250, in the East Midland 
we find, in the Debate of the Body and the Soul, 23.9% 
apocopated forms, and moreover apocope occurring in 
general under the same circumstances as in Chaucer. A 
few years later, perhaps, is to be dated Floriz and Blanche- 
fleur in about the same dialect with 35.4% of apocopa- 
tion. 

The relation of the dialects to one another may be sug- 
gested by the following table : 22 

c. 1250 

E. Midi. 

(c. 1250) Debate, 23.9% 

(c. 1258) Floriz and Bl., 35.4% 

c. 1300 

South N. E. Midi. North 

R. of Olouc, 29.4% Amys and Amiloun Sir Tristrem, 62.7% 

Richard (Kentish), 60.2% 



37.5% 



c. 1350-1400 

E. Midi. Northern 

Ipomedon, 67.6% Sir Isumbras, 76% 



These statistics bear out Morsbach's 23 statement that 
apocope began in the North, then spread to the Midland, 

31 Indeed the slurring of vowels in unaccented syllables in late 
A. S. mss. suggests possibility of syncope or apocope as early as 
the 10th century. 

"In longer poems, the first 1000 11. have been examined. 

" Ci. supra, p. 59. 
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and finally reached the more conservative South. They 
also show that the increase of apocope in all dialects was 
rapid; take for example the 23.9% of the Debate and the 
67.6% of the Ipomedon, barely a hundred years apart. 

The text of the Haveloh, which has 16.6% of apoco- 
pated forms, might be mentioned at this point. Without 
attributing undue importance to my statistics, I might 
suggest that if the poem were written c. 1302 24 as has 
generally been stated, in accordance with a supposed 
historical reference, 25 it would be half a century later 
than Floriz and Blanchefleur (in the same dialect) ; in 
which case the small amount of apocope would be extra- 
ordinary. If, on the other hand, we date it, with Skeat, 26 
considerably earlier, the conditions would be easily ex- 
plained. 

It is worth while to note, for future reference, two 
things : 

(1) In all these texts the classification according to 
Chaucer can be used, for the forms which apocopate 
e in Chaucer, do likewise in these poems. 

(2) There is a slight tendency for the weak adjective 
to retain the inflectional e more often than the other 
parts of speech. 

IV. Chatjceb 

To understand the history of the inflectional e in Chau- 
cer, it is important to have a clear idea of the order in 
which the poet's works were produced ; but unfortunately 

** Cf. Holthausen'a edit., p. x. 

*>L. 1006 refers to Parliament. Often held to be the first Parlia- 
ment, of 1301. 

* Skeat (edition Oxf., Clar. Press, 1902, §13, p. xxvi) considers 
the reference to parliament a late interpolation. 
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anything like a definite chronology of Chaucer is at pre- 
sent out of the question. I shall make no attempt to pro- 
pose a system of my own, or to summarize the chrono- 
logical schemes already propounded. I shall merely refer 
in passing to the most familiar theories and see how far 
my statistics are in accordance with those which have been 
most widely accepted. 

I have examined in full all the longer poems of Chaucer 
— the Troilus, Legend of Good Women, House of Fame, 
Book of the Duchess, Parlement of Foules, and all the 
Canterbury Tales. Fortunately we can begin on safe 
ground with the Booh of the Duchess, which is generally 
conceded to have been written 1369-70. 27 In this poem 
the per-cent. of apocopation is 55.1%. When we place 
this beside the Ipomedon with 67.6% apocopation (in a 
dialect slightly more Northern ; for Chaucer's dialect was 
that of London, — E. Midland with a tendency toward 
Southern) we may conclude that Chaucer, at this period, 
treated the e much as his predecessors had done, with, 
however, a slight amount of conservatism. 

The Parlement of Foules is claimed to have been writ- 
ten in 1381-2 and to have referred to the marriage of 
Eichard and Anne of Bohemia. 28 In this poem the apo- 
cope is 35.2%. What is responsible for the decrease? 

A comparison with Chaucer's famous contemporary, 
Cower, may throw some light on the subject. Cower 
wrote French verse voluminously, and in accordance with 
the invariable rule of French poetry, always retained the 
feminine e with syllabic value. His English works too 
show the same scrupulous regularity; in the Prologue 

" After the death of the Duchess ; cf. Kittr., Date of Troilus, Ch. 
Soc., second series, No. 42. 

M Koch's Chronol. of Chaucer's Writings, Ibid., No. 27, p. 37, 
§ 120. 
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to the Oonfessio Amantis only 4.7% of the words apo- 
copate e. Gower, then, appears to have transferred the 
French treatment of e into English verse. It is hardly 
probable that a language exerting so considerable an in- 
fluence on Gower should not leave some mark on an im- 
pressionable young poet like Chaucer. Is not this mark 
to be seen in the increased retention of the e in the P. F. f 
To be sure, this influence might have been expected in 
the B. D., but the strong accentual character of the lines 
suggests that Chaucer had not at that date broken away 
from the older English versification. In the twelve years 
that followed, however, he had an excellent opportunity to 
be evolving a style of his own. Now any poet with a 
sensitive ear for cadences could hardly have failed to note 
the vast superiority of French over English verse in point 
of rhythm. The increased retention of e in P. F. may 
indicate either the unconscious influence exerted by his 
study of foreign models, or a definite purpose on Chaucer's 
part to reproduce the French rhythm by the most obvious 
means — frequent use of feminine e. It is characteristic 
of his habitual moderation and good sense that he adapted 
the system to his own language, and did not, like Gower, 
cramp the English verse after the fashion of Procrustes, 
by forcing it into the French mold. 

Proceeding with the texts, we are confronted with prob- 
lems in Troilus and the House of Fame, which are gen- 
erally considered together and variously dated with refer- 
ence to each, other. For Troilus, we may as well assume 
Lowes's 29 date 1383-5 and grant with him and Professor 
Kittredge 30 that the H. F. precedes it. I am inclined to 
believe that H. F. follows P. F. and that it was written 



"Publ. M. L. A., xx, pp. 823-833. 
» Date of Troilus. 
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in about the same period as the Troilus, perhaps even 
while the Troilus was in the making; in which case the 
poet's interest in his more extensive and much greater 
poem would easily account for the unfinished condition 
in which the H. F. was left. 

My reasons for this date are mainly linguistic. The 
H. F. has 20.3% apocope, the Troilus 17.6%. If the 
H. F.j written in the* octosyllabic couplet, the metre of 
B. D. (which has 55.1% apocope), were composed shortly 
after B. D., or at any rate were the next considerable 
poem, the situation would be almost inexplicable. If, on 
the other hand, we assume that P. F. intervened and that 
in this poem in decasyllabic line (a metre which may 
have been borrowed directly from Machault) Chaucer was 
becoming familiar with the increased use of the e, it is 
easy to imagine that he would experiment with it soon 
in an octosyllabic poem, and for a time employ the e with 
more and more frequency. At any rate, the 17.6% of the 
Troilus, which shows the high-water mark of retention, 
would bear out such an assumption. 

With the Legend of Good Women we are again on un- 
certain ground. The legends themselves may have been 
written at any time between 1381-6. The earlier F pro- 
logue, according to Lowes, 31 came in 1386 — the G in 
1394. 32 The apocope for the legends themselves is 24.7% 
for the F prologue 28.2%, and for G 32.3%. These fig- 
ures seem to point to a reaction, — a breaking away from 
we may call the " French system." To be sure, the differ- 



81 Lowes, Puil. if. L. A., xjx, pp. 595-7, shows influence of Ma- 
chault, Froissart, Deschamps. 

a M. Ph., 1910, pp. 165-187; 1911, pp. 23-30: influence of Des- 
champs' Miroir de Mariage, which could not have reached Chaucer 
before 1393. 
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ence between 28.2 and 32.3 is not great in itself; but when 
one considers the number of identical lines in the two 
prologues, the increase becomes significant. We shall have 
to look to the Canterbury Tales, however, to see whether 
this is merely fortuitous, or whether it indicates a definite 
purpose on Chaucer's part. 

The G. T. extend over such a considerable period that 
they are of all Chaucer's works the most difficult to deal 
with. For purposes of simplification I shall make use of 
a division suggested by Miss Hammond. 33 She treats the 
tales in the following three classes: 

1. Those which Chaucer had previously written, as- 
signed to a pilgrim whom he created later, after 
the idea of the pilgrimage had occurred to him. 

2. Those written with the pilgrim in mind. 

3. Those written after the poem was in progress, and 
forced upon a pilgrim. 

In the first group I should place Second' Nun and Monk, 
which have always been regarded as early, and the Knight, 
which is probably to be dated c. 1381-2 3 * — not far at any 
rate from the time of the Troilus. The apocopation — 
Monk 28.7%, Knight 28.1%, Nun 25.4% — is not un- 
natural, if we consider these as roughly contemporaneous 
with P. F. 

The second group is simplified by subdivision into: 



B Chaucer, A Bibliogr. Manual, pp. 250 ff. 

** Lowes, in 'Publ. M. L. A., xix, sees reference to Tempest of Dec. 
1381. Emerson, in Studies in Honor of J. M. Hart, N. Y., 1910, 
pp. 203 ff., finding reference to Richard's parliament and the alliance 
of England and Bohemia, suggests 1381-2, giving evidence corrobo- 
rative to Lowes. 
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(a) earlier 


and 


(i) later 


Gen. Prol., 


28.1% 


Nun's Priest, 


33.3% 


Miller, 


29% 


Pardoner, 


36.4% 


Reve, 


27.8% 


Clerk, 


33.6% 


Physic., 


24.3% 


Squire, 


35.7% 






M. of L., 


38.5% 






0. T., 
Shipman, 


35.7% 
35.4% 



It is extremely probable that the earlier tales of the 
second group were composed at about the same time. The 
Physician has been regarded by Tatlock 35 as the first tale 
to be written for the Canterbury scheme. Prioress, 
25.5%, Thopas, 41.4%, Manciple, 28.2%, all belong to 
the main group, but are rather too short to give important 
statistical evidence. We should expect greater apocope 
in Sir Thopds, since it is a parody of the metrical ro- 
mance, which apocopated with great frequency. With no 
proof to the contrary, the greater maturity of treatment 
which can be detected in the remaining tales of this group 
makes a later date seem reasonable. 
In the third main group would fall: 

Wife of Bath's Prol, 43.8% 
Wife of Bath's Tale, 39.1% 

Frere's Tale, 42.5% 

Somnour's Tale, 37.0% 

Merchant's Tale, 32.7% 

Franklin's Tale, 44.9% 

All of these which form the so-called " marriage group " 
are intimately related and show the influence of Des- 
champs, Miroir de Mariage 36 also discernible in the G 
Prologue of L. G. W. This Miroir 37 could not have 
reached Chaucer before 1393. 

" Devel. and Chron., pp. 155-6. 

M and "Lowes, M. Ph., 1910, p. 165-187; and 1911, pp. 23-30. 
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The head and end links which have been treated to- 
gether offer interesting testimony. They are presumably 
made up from material of widely divergent dates; some 
from the time of the general prologue, others from the 
latest period. The apocope is 38%, which is just about 
what we should expect ; for an average of the per-cents of 
the Prologue and the Franklin's Tale is 36.5% (and these 
poems may be taken as representing the extreme chrono- 
logical limits of the links). 

It is, of course, unsafe to attach very great importance 
to statistics of individual tales. Yet, as a whole, those 
which have been generally agreed upon as early apocopate 
considerably less than those which are indubitably late. 
We can see, then, in the C. T. distinct marks of an increase 
of apocope, the first suggestion of which appeared in the 
L. 0. W. 

We may now hypothecate a chronological sequence 
which will be something as follows: 



Book of Duchess, 






55.1% 


Parlement of Foules, 




35.2% 


House of Fame, 






20.3% 


Troilus, 






17.6% 


Bk. I, 






21.0% 


Bk. II, 






23.7% 


Bk. Ill, 






14.6% 


Bk. IV, 






16.5% 


Bk. V, 






14.1% 


Individual " legends " 


between H. 


F. 


and F. prologue, 




24.7% 


F Prologue L. G. 


W. 


(1386), 


28.2% 


Prologue L. 0. 


w. 


(1394), 


32.3% 
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Canterbury Tales: 

1. Before scheme was planned (before 1387) 

Monk, 28.7% 

Second Nun, 25.4% 

Knight, 28.1% 

2. Canterbury Tales period, proper (1387-1391) 

1) earlier: 



Prologue, 


28.1% 


Miller, 


29.0% 


Beve, 


27.8% 


Physician, 


24.3% 


? Prioress, 


25.5% 


? Manciple, 


28.2% 


? Thopas, 


41.4% 


2) later: 




Nun's Priest, 


33.3% 


Pardoner, 


36.4% 


Clerk, 


33.6% 


Squire, 


35.7% 


M. of L., 


38.5% 


Canon's Yeoman, 


35.7% 


Shipman, 


35.4% 


After C. T. period — Marriage 


group (1393-6) 


Wife of Bath's Prol, 


43.8% 


Wife of Bath's Tale, 


39.1% 


Frere, 


42.5% 


Somnour, 


37.0% 


Merchant, 


32.7% 


Franklin, 


44.9% 


Links, 


38% 



Or the same order may be expressed by a diagram, in a 
curve like the following (the lower line representing great- 
est apocopation and the upper greatest retention). 
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Ginterbwy 
Tola 



B.D. 53.1 449 



Now having ascertained the per-cent. of apocopation in 
Chaucer's poem and answered the first question, let us turn 
to the second. 

What are the factors determining apocope? 
Is apocope merely a metrical license, or is it in 
some way related to inflectional decay, repro- 
ducing the contemporary conditions of the lan- 
guage ? 

Certain factors clearly do not count, and it will be 
well to eliminate them at first. The nature of the pre- 
ceding consonant, or of the vowel in the preceding syllable, 
does not affect apocopation. Are we to conclude with 
Professor Kittredge 38 that " the upshot of all this appears 
to be that apocope, except in the case of a few words . . , 
must be regarded as a license for the nonce, and cannot 
be brought under any rules but those of metrical exi- 
gency " ? 

At the outset we assumed that two kinds of words were 
liable to lose e: 

38 Troilus, § 135, 4. 
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1) Words with recessive accent (which would corres- 
pond to Kittredge's metrical exigency). 

2) A few exceptional cases — especially words of ex- 
treme frequency. 

The statistics have proved this assumption to be true. 
Are there any factors which are not disposed of in the 
categories " metrical exigency " and " exceptional cases " '? 
Two possible distinctions are worthy of consideration, 
origin and grammatical function: 

1. 7s the nominative e 39 treated in the same way in 
nouns of Germanic and of Romance origin? The 
following table will indicate : 

Germ. 
% of Apoc. 

B. D., 56.4 

P. F., 29.2 

H. F., H.4 

L. 0. W., 42.3 

Troilus, I 32.7 

II 27.3 

III 14.7 

IV 11.1 
V 13.0 

In this table we see at least a tendency for the Komance 
noun to retain e more frequently than the Germanic one. 
The fact that this is most marked in the Troilus and that 
the only exception is offered by the B. D. is interesting 
and significant; for this is not the first time that the two 
poems have been diametrically opposed in form. B. D. 
(55.1) represents the greatest and Troilus (17.6) the least 

39 1 have restricted this to nominative e; for in verbs and inflected: 
adjectives the e indicates not origin but Germanic inflection. 

6 





Rom. 


% 


of Apoc. 




66.4 




23.3 




8.9 




32.6 


I 


5.2 


II 


10. 


III 


10.7 


IV 


5.7 


V 


4.0 
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apocope in Chaucer. Does not the treatment of the Ro- 
mance noun in these two poems lend support to the theory 
that Chaucer retained e through French influence? If 
he did, we should expect the e of Romance origin to be 
preserved with particular frequency, in order to reproduce 
the rhythm of the French verse. 

2. Does one part of speech tend to keep e more than 
another? 

The following statistics have been arranged according 
to parts of speech to answer this question: 





# 




"e 




i 




5* 




i 


Troilus / 


21.0 


Troilus II 


23.7 


Troilus III 


14.6 


Troilus IV 


16.5 


Troilus V 


14.1 


Wk. Adj. 


Wk. Adj. 


11.1 


Wk. Adj. 


7.2 


Wk. Adj. 


6.3 


Wk. Adj. 


8.3 


Verb 


19.6 


Adv. 


12.3 


Noun 


13.3 


Noun 


9.3 


Noun 


10.1 




25.9 


Noun 


20.6 


Adj. 


14.2 


Adv. 


16.2 


Verb 


16.0 


Adv. 


29.4 


Verb 


28.2 


Adv. 


14.9 


Adj. 


16.6 


Adv. 


17.1 


Adj. 


30. 


Adj. 


35.1 


Verb 


17.3 


Verb 


22.1 


Adj. 


22.2 


Jr. (wh.) 


17.6 
8.1 


B. D. 


55.1 


H. F. 


20.3 


L. G. W. 


26.6 


P. F. 


35.4 


Wk. Adj. 


Wk. Adj. 


20.3 


Wk. Adj. 


7.5 


Wk. Adj. 


6.7 


Wk. Adj. 


16.1 




14.6 


Adv. 


38.0 


Noun 


10.3 


Adj. 


20.2 


Adj. 


25. 


Adv. 


17.1 


Adj. 


40. 


Adv. 


16.2 


Verb 


26.3 


Noun 


26.7 


Verb 


20.9 


Noun 


60. 


Verb 


21.8 


Adv. 


26.8 


Verb 


42.3 


Adj. 


22.9 


Verb 


63.5 


Adj. 


41.2 


Noun 


38.9 


Adv. 


50. 


Kn. Tale 


28.2 


Miller 


29.0 


Prologue 


28.1 


3/. of L. 


38.5 


Monk 


28.T 


Wk. Adj. 


6.7 


Wk. Adj. 


4.2 


Wk. Adj. 


8. 


Wk. Adj. 


16.6 


Wk. Adj. 


13.8 


Adv. 


26.5 


Adv. 


16.6 


Adj. 


8.5 


Verb 


39.4 


Noun 


17.2 


Verb 


28.6 


Adj. 


23.0 


Adv. 


17.8 


Adj. 


44.4 


Verb 


32.8 


Adj. 


33.7 


Verb 


31.6 


Verb 


30.0 


Noun 


46.6 


Adv. 


40.7 


Noun 


40.8 


Noun 


38.8 


Noun 


44.4 


Adv. 


50. 


Adj. 


41.6 


Nun's Pr. 


33.3 


Pardoner 


36.4 


W. B. Pro. 43.8 


Somnour 


37.0 


Clerk 


33.6 


Wk. Adj. 


7.5 


Wk. Adj. 


18.4 


Wk. Adj. 


9.0 


Wk. Adj. 


5.2 


Wk. Adj. 


15.1 


Adv. 


35.2 


Noun 


27.0 


Noun 


34.2 


Noun 


31.5 


Noun 


24.4 


Adj. 


37.5 


Adv. 


28.5 


Adv. 


39.1 


Adj. 


36.3 


Adv. 


36.1 


Verb 


37.6 


Verb 


42.0 


Adj. 


49.8 


Verb 


44.7 


Verb 


39.3 


Noun 


39.6 


Adj. 


45.4 


Verb 


51.7 


Adv. 


53.5 


Adj. 


53.8 


Merch. 


32.7 
6.2 


Squire 


35.2 


Franklin 


44.9 


Can. Yeo 


35.7 


Links 


38. 


Wk. Adj. 


Wk. Adj. 


18.1 


Wk. Adj. 


12.7 


Wk. Adj. 


20.6 


Wk. Adj. 


20.3 


Noun 


29.5 


Verb 


32.5 


Noun 


35.0 


Verb 


34.7 


Adj. 


25. 


Adj. 


82:3 


Adv. 


39.2 


Adv. 


60. 


Adv. 


37.1 


Adv. 


29.5 


Adv. 


36.1 


Noun 


41.7 


Verb 


52.6 


Noun 


38.9 


Verb 


40.7 


Verb 


40.7 


Adj. 


50. 


Adj. 


62.6 


Adj. 


69.4 


Noun 


42.6 
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These per-cents seem to represent every possible per- 
mutation and combination, with one exception — the weak 
adjective which retains e more than any other gramma- 
tical form. This phenomenon is so striking that there 
must be some explanation of it. .Such an explanation, 
I believe, is to be sought first on metrical grounds. The 
regular " definite " construction presupposes a definite 
article followed immediately by an adjective and a 
noun. If this adjective were a polysyllable with 
recessive accent, according to the well-established rule, 
e would be silent; so such cases would not be in 
point. If, on the other hand, it were accented on the 
penult and were followed by a noun accented on the first 
syllable (and the larger proportion of nouns were or could 
he so pronounced), then the inflectional e would afford 
just the light syllable necessary to keep the two accents 
from clashing. In this respect we can see that the M. E. 
poet had a great advantage over the poet of today. Com- 
pare for example the felicity of 

To Thebes with his waste walles wyde 

or 

Hym thoughts that his hert§ woldS breke 

with the Elizabethan Surrey's 

For my sweet thoughts sometime do pleasure bring, 

where the accents fall awkwardly on possessive and noun, 
depriving the adjective of its proper stress. To be sure, 
every inflectional e was dependent upon the accents of 
other words in the line, but in other cases the writer might 
arrange the words in any order that he desired; whereas 
the weak adjective has its position determined by its very 
nature, and removed from its context, loses its identity. 
Are we, then, to say that this is not due to " gram- 
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matical function," but that it resolves itself into another 
aspect of " metrical exigency " ? Yes and no. Originally 
the cause was a metrical one, but the frequent retention 
of e for the sake of metre would almost inevitably have 
reacted upon the grammatical use, so that the arrangement 
of article, adjective with e, and noun became almost a 
petrified phrase which retained e very late. It would 
probably have received the same treatment in oral speech, 
owing to the innate love of rhythm which manifests itself 
so often in language. 

Thus we may conclude that, aside from metrical re- 
quirements and a few exceptional words of great fre- 
quency, 

1. Chaucer retained e more often in nouns of Romance 
than in those of Germanic origin. 

2. For reasons both metrical and grammatical, Chau- 
cer retained the e of the weak adjective more than 
of any other of the parts of speech. 

Skeat 40 regards Chaucer's language as intentionally 
archaic. In H. F. and Troilus it undoubtedly is, yet in 
B. D. and the Franklin's Tale the linguistic conditions 
of the day are probably reflected, — conditions that did 
not change materially through Chaucer's lifetime. If 
they had changed, we should naturally expect more than 
38% apocope in the C. T. Links which are almost entirely 
dialogues ; for an artificial poetic diction in the mouth of 
Cook or Manciple would be preposterous. 

If the language did not lose its inflections to any 
extent during Chaucer's life, we naturally ask how far he 
himself was responsible for the fact. In some measure 
both Chaucer and Glower unquestionably exercised a 

* Works, vi, p. lxv. 
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conservative influence; it may even be that without their 
work, the e would have become obsolete by 1400. But 
it is aside from the point to speculate upon what the con- 
ditions might have been had Chaucer not written; let us 
rather turn to Lydgate and find out what they actually 
were. 

V. Lydgate 

Professor Schick's view that Lydgate, in the main, 
treated the e as Chaucer did is perfectly sound, and for 
that reason Chaucerian standards may be applied to his 
work with absolute safety. Unquestionably, Lydgate 
would feel free to retain or apocopate the e under practi- 
cally the same circumstances that determined Chaucer's 
usage. If there is a distinction to be drawn, it is merely 
one of degree. 

In an author so prolific as Lydgate, it has been im- 
possible for me to make an exhaustive examination. The 
poems that I have chosen, however, are intended to repre- 
sent adequately all the phases of Lydgate's development. 
They cover at least six distinct types and may be classified 
under the following headings: 

1) Fable: Horse, Goose, and Sheep. 

2) Love-vision allegory: Black Knight, Flour of Gur- 
tesye, Temple of Glas, Beson and Sensualite. 

3) Narrative of Adventure from one of famous cycles: 
Troy Booh I. 

4) Religious work: (a) Allegory — Pilgrimage (1000 
11.) (b) Saints' Lives — St. Margaret, St. Giles, St. 
Edmund and Fremund. 

5) Autobiographical Confession: Testament. 

6) Translation of didactic work: Secrees. 
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My statistics of apocopation are as follows: 

1. H., G., and S., 52.5% 7. Pilgrimage, 30. % 

2. Flour of C, 33.6 " 8. St. Margaret, 37.3 " 

3. Black Knight, 29.6 " 9. St. Giles, 47.5 " 

4. Temple of Glas, 45.3 " 10. E. and Fremund, 53.6 " 

5. Reson and Sens., 21.2" 11. Testament, 62.7" 

6. Troy Booh (I), 29.6" 12. Secrees, 48.4" 

This list is in accordance with the chronology given by 
Schick in the introduction to the T. of G. — a sequence 
generally agreed upon, — with the exception of the T. 0. 
itself, — which Schick assigns to 1403 on account of an 
astrological allusion in the text. Dr. MacCracken, 41 on the 
other hand, finds reference to the wedding of William 
Paston and Agnes Berry, occurring in 1420, and sub- 
stantiates the later date further by citing the use of heroic 
couplet, which would argue some time between 1412-1426. 
Such an arrangement would place T. G. between the 
Troy Booh and Pilgrimage. 

The statistics point to a development not unlike Chau- 
cer's. The text of H. G. S. is so unsatisfactory that we 
cannot attach much importance to it. There is every ap- 
pearance of slovenliness with no attempt at style, and 
no influence of Chaucer is discernible. 

In the F. of C. and Bl. Kn., however, we find echoes 
of Chaucer in subject matter, and with this, greater re- 
tention of the e. It is probable that, as in Chaucer, the 
study of French poetry tended to increase the use of e, 
even so in Lydgate the French influence through the me- 
dium of Chaucer brought about the same phenomenon. 

B. and S. represents e at its height. After the T. Book, 

"Publ. M. L. A., xxiii. 
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it is more frequently apocopated. In this regard, the sta- 
tistics would argue for the later date for T. 0. 

After the completion of T. Booh, we may mark Lyd- 
gate's " conversion," significant from a literary point of 
view for the change in subject matter — beginning with the 
translation of the Pilgrimage. From this time on, the 
inflections lapse into the conditions of the contemporary 
language, stripped of the artificial restraints imposed upon 
it by French and Chaucerian poetry. This is best repre- 
sented by the Testament, which is autobiographical and 
would be written, in all probability in a natural, collo- 
quial style. 

The Secrees, on the other hand, reverts a little to the 
older style, and is again reminiscent of Chaucer: cf. 1. 
1327: So can nature prilehe them in their courage. Ap- 
parently the poet is trying to lighten the hopelessly dull 
texture by occasional purple patches, even though they 
be borrowed finery. 

It is impossible to tell whether Lydgate's gradual disuse 
of the e was due to lateness of date or change of subject 
matter, for the two coincide. Yet it is natural to believe 
that after Chaucer's death Lydgate would inevitably have 
relapsed into the dialect of his day. It is tempting but 
perhaps unsafe to assume that he took less pains to retain 
an artificial language when his motive power was spiritual 
fervor rather than literary distinction. But this we may 
claim, with regard to the religious-didactic work, that for 
lack of literary models — notably the works of Chaucer — 
he failed to retain the inflectional e to any extent. 

In Lydgate's work we see no marked tendency for the 
Romance word to retain its e. In four out of six longer 
poems the Germanic word retains e more frequently. 
There is, however, a clear evidence that the weak adjective 
was treated as in Chaucer. 
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t 




* 




* 




f 


Troy Book 


29.6 


R. and 8. 


21.2 


T. of G. 


45.3 


Pilgrimage 
Wk. Adj. 


30. 


Wk. Adj. 


13.2 


Wk. Adj. 


16.9 


Wk. Adj. 


25. 


18.6 


Adj. 


29.0 


Verb 


19.3 


Adv. 


11.2 


Adj. 


24.3 


Noun 


29.6 


Noun 


20.5 


Noun 


46.2 


Noun 


29.3 


AdT. 


31.3 


Adj. 


24.5 


Verb 


46.9 


Verb 


31.4 


Verb 


32.3 


Adv. 


31.8 


Adj. 


65.3 


Adv. 


36.8 


Secreet 


48.4 


Edmund Fr. 


53.6 


Testament 


62.7 






Wk. Adj. 


40.7 


Wk. Adj. 


41.6 


Wk. Adj. 


52.3 




Verb 


46.6 


Verb 


51.9 


Noun 


52.6 






AdT. 


48.2 


Noun 


55.9 


Adv. 


59.3 






Adj. 


50.6 


Adv. 


68.8 


Adj. 


68.1 






Noun 


S2.3 


Adj. 


63.0 


Verb 


69.6 







This peculiarity, characterizing most of the metrical 
romances, all of Chaucer and of Lydgate, is seen also in 
Clanvowe's little poem the Cuckoo and Nightingale. May 
we not then regard this weak adjective as a kind of touch- 
stone for the use of the e. 

The only striking contradiction that I have found is in 
Hoccleve. In three out of four of his poems the weak 
adjective retains the e less than any other part of speech. 
There is, however, something suspicious about Hoccleve. 
His apocopation is so slight for the time in which he is writ- 
ing (Letter of Cupid 24.1% ; Male Regie 9.4% ; Regement 
of Princes 13.7% ; Lerne to Die 10.6%) that his use of e 
seems like affectation. A careful examination of the text 
makes us even more skeptical, for we find words retaining 
e, which in Chaucer were always monosyllabic — cf. R. 
of P. (238) here, (372) wole, (694) where, (859) fcomme, 
these, (1018, 1583, 1766 etc.). Moreover, the rule of 
accent is constantly being infringed upon — (1. 1523) 
tinknowen, (582) maistrye, (1128) Sielle — and ungram- 
matical e's are added by analogy — as in the imperative 
plural of strong verbs, (139) take, (1479) understonde. 

All this convinces us that we are dealing with a highly 
artificial language written by a man who has little sense 
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of rhythm, who ia imitating not the spirit, but the letter. 
One gets the impression that Lydgate " with all his im- 
perfections on his head " (and their name is legion) 
nevertheless belongs to the age and school of Chaucer; 
whereas Hoccleve betrays by his very zeal, his kinship 
with a later period. 

Lydgate's relation to Chaucer has been made clear. In 
his early poetry he apocopated to about the same extent 
as Chaucer, under pretty much the same conditions. Later 
he broke away from the Chaucerian tradition and showed 
the actual state of the language — a language which was 
fast losing all of its inflectional forms. Before we can 
understand Lydgate's relation to his successors, it will be 
necessary to glance briefly at the poetry of the following 
century. 

We should naturally look to the " Chaucer-Schule " 
poetry, if anywhere, for the perpetuation of the " final e 
convention." There proves to be, however, no evidence that 
this school exerted any real influence. In the Flour and 
Leaf, Assembly of Ladies, Eos's Belle Dame, an occasional 
e is retained, but the extra syllable is more often supplied 
by es, ed, or en. In the Court of Love the use of en has 
been widely extended by analogy to quite ungrammatical 
forms. A proof that the inflections when preserved were 
purely artificial is to be found in Burgh's continuation of 
the Secrees. In the prologue of 98 lines, where the writer 
is using his own language, there is hardly an instance of 
an inflectional e, but in the first hundred lines of the 
translation, where he is trying to emulate Lydgate, 28 e's 
are retained under practically the conditions in which 
Lydgate would have used them. We might almost com- 
pare this to the effort of a modern school boy writing 
Chaucerian verse. Apparently the last poet to use the e 
intelligently was, strangely enough, Skelton. I say 
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" strangely," because Skelton is generally regarded as 
standing decidedly on the modern side of Schick's " great 
gulf " ; and he certainly does so stand in his bantering 
satires in the snappy, doggerel line that has received his 
name. But in the Bowge of Court, a cumbersome alle- 
gorical morality, there are thirty-five cases of e used cor- 
rectly. It is doubtful whether e was used at all after him, 
though syllabic en's abound — particularly in infinitives. 
Cf. Wyatt, Surrey, Spenser, Chatterton, Thomson. We 
know that from the time of Dryden till the antiquarian 
researches of Gray, the possibility of the e as a metrical 
resource was not recognized. 

Having followed the e to its last manifestations, we are 
now ready to answer the three questions. 

1. What per-cent of e's historically justified are apo- 
copated in the line? 

The statistics already stated are tabulated below for 
purposes of reference. 

% 

Pee-Chaucekiaw : Debate, 23.9 

Fl. and Bl., 35.4 

King Richard, 37.5 

Robt. of Glouc., St. Thorn., 29.4 

A. and A., 60.2 

Sir Tristrem, 62.7 

Ipomedon, 67.6 

Isumbras, 76.0 

Chauceb: B. D., 55.1 

P. F., 35.2 

H. F., 20.3 

Troilus, 17.6 

Legends, 24.7 

F Prol., 28.2 
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G. Prol., 32.3 
C. Tales (28.1-44.9) See p. 79. 

Lydgate: H. 0. S., 52.5 

Fl. of C., 33.6 

Bl. Kn., 29.6 

T. G., 45.3 

R. S., 21.2 

T. B. (I), 29.6 

Pilgrim., 30. 

St. Marg., 37.3 

St. Giles, 47.5 

#. awid 1 Fr., 53.6 

Testam., 62.7 

Secrees, 48.4 

2. TP^ai are #ie factors determining apocope ? Is apo- 
cope merely a metrical license, or is it in some way 
related to grammatical decay, reproducing the con- 
temporary conditions of the language? 

In the works of Chaucer and Lydgate we found that 
the statements made by Child, ten Brink, and Kittredge 
were borne out and that 

1) Words with recessive accent lose e; 

2) Certain words of extreme frequency lose e. 

Aside from this there was in Chaucer a tendency for 
the Romance word to retain e more frequently than the 
one of Germanic origin. There is no evidence of this 
tendency in Lydgate. In both, however, the weak adjec- 
tive retained the e longer than any other inflectional form, 
a situation which we explained upon moth metrical and 
grammatical grounds. 

Is metrical apocope related to grammatical decay, and 
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may the per-cent. of apocope in a given poem be taken as 
representing contemporary linguistic conditions? 

In P. F., H. F., and Troilus, Chaucer has introduced 
a French system of versification and in the Bl. En., Fl. 
of C, and B. 8., Lydgate was following both French and 
Chaucerian models. In these works we are dealing with 
an artificial poetic diction which does not reproduce the 
spoken language. But in the average metrical romance, 
where apocope is determined largely by dialect, in Chau- 
cer's B. D., and the latest of the " Tales," and finally in 
the poems of Lydgate following the Troy Booh, the per- 
cents assuredly give some indication of the extent of gram- 
matical decay which the inflections have undergone. 

3. What is Lydgate' s relation, on the one hand, to 
Chaucer, and, on the other, to the "new school of 
poetry which arose in the sixteenth century " ? 

The answer to this has already been suggested. In the 
early work, the imitation of Chaucer was as thorough- 
going as it was within Lydgate's power to compass. The 
later work, however, shows a relapse into the vernacular; 
the subject matter, though changed, was still mediaeval; 
whereas the form was becoming modern. Lydgate was the 
last poet in whose works the inflectional e was a living 
thing, and it was so only in his earlier productions; after 
him it was to all intents and purposes dead, and none of 
the later attempts to revive it could impart to it any 
real vitality. 

Lydgate, then, may be said, in point of language, to 
bridge the gulf between mediaeval and modern, or (chang- 
ing the figure) to stand like a two-headed Janus facing 
both the past and the future. 

Charlotte Fabbiwgton Babcock. 



